Woody Allen's "Central Park West" is 
another relationship plav thai showcases 
Linda Lavin's superb acting talents. \ iv 
iting her friend PhvlSisfplavcdbv IVbra 
Mi ink I in her West Side apartment— a 
decorated living room festooned with 
the obligatory African sculpture — she 
appears as a bourgeois matron named 
Carol i„ a blond wig and yellow Bloom- 
ingdale's cloth coat, looking like a cross 
between Barbara Wallers and Kitty 
Carlisle. Someone has been slee pi ng 
with Phvllis's husband, Sam (Paul Guil- 
foyle), and Phyllis is ready for divorce. 
(Sam has agreed to keep paving lor her 
Sunday Times, though that was not part 
of the nuptial agreement.) 

Inevitably, it is revealed that Sam's 
lover is Carol, which Phyllis knew 
all along ("You're the ali-American 
whore— they should put your dia- 
phragm in the Smithsonian"). Carol 
protests that "It's sensual, yes. but it's 
more — we share leelings and dreams." 
Hul abet Carol has confessed to her 
nerdy husband Harry (Gerry Becker) 
her plan to marry Sam. Sam himself 
reveals that he has fallen in love with 



("Sometimes there's Coil so quickly," 
says the vengeful Phyllis.) 

"Central Park West" is loaded with 
(very funny) one-liners, as well as 
heavy autobiographical baggage. But 
it never transcends its form to become 
a real satire on vacuous and bored wife- 
swappers, possibly because the drama- 
tist is a member of that class: he is not 
on the outside looking in. But at its 
best, the pla\ evokes the incisive wit that 
we associate with an earlier, more confi- 
dent age of satire, and it is an occasion 
for superb ensemble work. Simply to 
watch the way Lavin flutters her hands 
constitutes a master class in great comic- 
acting. 

I have little room and even less stomach 
to review Nicky Silver's Raised in Captivity 

(The Vineyard Theater). I'll simply say 
it deserves its artificial directing and 
hysterical acting, because the best wav 
to handle a defective model is to put 



r fo< 



on the 
s that the 



and lei rem e Mi Nallv. linked in Cnjiliv- 
ity is not so much clever as high-strung, 
and the aids tragedy with which it pre- 
dictably concludes is just another exam- 
ple of how our theater tries to dignify a 
shallow evening and inoculate itsell 
against criticism. An anthology' of these 
plays could well constitute a map of the 
empty-hearted '90s. • 
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I, 

vcrv iwciiiv-nhiiti of Jan- 
uary, Thomas Paine's' ad- 
mirers assemble at his old 
farm in New Rochelle, New 
■rale his birthday and to lav 



i his 



ed assembly, 
these right-w 
ten the you 



In i 



,all toilet 



I WghhojMo, 



'I'lwmus I'linir: Collected Writing) 
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(to. 



,sl',„ne:.\ I'olilicl l.i/e 



II was not alwavs s<>. Beginning in ISLT). 
sixteen years alter Paine's death, hun- 
dreds ol (acksonian artisans and deists 
tun ed mi annual!) foi binhdav festi- 
vities in cities horn Albanv lo < i i it in- 
nati Alu i 1850, immigrant freethinkers 
picked up the tradition, joined bv native- 
born democrats such as Walt Whitman, 
who addressed the Paine commemora- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1877. Later in the 
cenmrv. however, the Paine cult dwin- 



dle, 



als loi 



nor, and as the old Enlight- 
enment currents of militant anticlerical- 
ism evaporated. Paine would occasionally 
resurface in rebel circles as a sort of all- 
purpose emblem ol American dissent — 

among free-speech advocates I s<-\ 

radicals at the turn of century, among 
Popular Front Communists in the 1930s 
and 1940s, and even in one of Bob 
Dylan's more obscure lyrics from the 
late 1960s— but on the left in general 
Paine's legacy faded: and const-native 
Americans, if'lhcv recalled Paine at all. 



ells 



t.si l\ . mindful of Theodore 



as a "lilthv little atheist." 

Now a mini Paine revival has been 
launched, in ways that defy any simple 
explanation ol the vagaries of American 
bisiuiit al reputations. In the mid-1980s, 
one of Ronald Reagan's cleverer speech 
writers began slipping patriotic snippets 
from Common Sense inio the president's 
major addresses, heralding supply-side 

the world ovet again." Suddenly the s'lig- 

tives attached to Paine disappeared; and 
hi -wingers 



tive revolutioi 
and lavish g 



eilhe 



n or torgot- 
In 1992, thanks largely to support 
the right, Congress authorized 
onstruction, with private funds, of 
ine memorial in the District of 



Columbia. 

Ycrv different concerns have stirred 
interest in Paine among liberal and leftist 
scholars. Foi decades, thev stressed (and 
quietly lamented) the "bourgeois" char- 
acter of Paine's radicalism, as evidenced 
in his stubborn defense of private prop- 
erty, in his faith in free commercial mar- 
kets, in his libertarian individualism. 

AM gh his writings prickled with class 

resentments and egalitarian aspirations 



valu.il 



i. Per- 



haps Paine's radicalism was not such a 
.lead end alter all. Perhaps the mela- 

appreciation of Paine's deeper political 
wisdom. Perhaps it is best to ground 
thoughts ol social and political justice 
where Paine did. in liberal democracy 
and the rights of man. and not in class 
snuggle and the abolition of alienation. 

Specialists in American history have 
had additional reasons to reconsider 
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Paine. Over the years, historians have 
Hied 60 m range the political ideas of the 
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tidv 



I evolutional \ \inet irans divided up in! 
planter demo. ia(s and capitalist elitist; 

:li\isiuii pined egalitarian bat k-counu 



sav thai the Revolution spi ang f rom clas- 

spnuig from l.ockean liberalism, and 
iheic are historians who charge that the 

paradoxic alh linked to slave.'y'and the 
ntvth of white superiority. 

Paine cannot he understood 
according to any of these 
descriptions. He was a d. ni- 
Muaiand.tiu-aliiair.in.lHil 

narrow-minded I.., .ilisr Mr spoke the 



.■pn 



alth 



i lil >c i .1 1 with 



Hits,, 



I. Ills 



has admitted. Taine's wi itii i»> simph (li 



P.d.lr, 



enllv. il v 



collet ted and edited by Eric Fo 
splendid I ihiai\ ol America v 



would collapse. 

Nunc o| uhi.h would he 10 ubling 

without question, the American Revolu- 



mphl. 



Uisl , 



old 



ad 



was wider) credited foi galvanizing pn 

...dependence opiinou. //„ A«jg 
civilians alike, and emboldened the 

patrioi effort at sour- diffi< uli moments. 

(old when, aliei his return to his native 
England, he published bis famous two- 
part reph to Edmund Burke on the 
French Revolution. fogftts o) Man in 1791 
and 1792. 

Nor was Paine merely a best-selling 
publicist. Hiscuiitiihntions. political and 

panics in an .... ol d. niociaia revolu- 
tions. Relic, ting in 1806 on his own long 
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<iliiir.il career, the aging [ohn Aclam> 
ink cutilv. "Call ii the: Age of Paine.' 
.Mining bom (he conservative Adams, il 
.)•, an einbillered < ibsei vain n i : liu! il \va> 



To 



uholh 



l tin.,! 



icked Madis< 



1 



performec 
lively. Bui in his finest writ i 
larlyin Common V»s,. Panic 
lei than any other Foundinj 
American revolutionai 
cause as ordinary pair 
ot.s came to define it- 
not as a trans-Ad; 
revolt or struggl 
dependence but as 
effort to give birth t 



is th-j badge of lost innocence"; and (ridi- 
culing Burke's apologies for the French 
aristocracy) "he pities the plumage but 
forgets the dying bird" — amounted to a 
new democratic style of political talk. 
Anyone could understand it. Its power 
■b p 



lion. As Paine himself sill 


jested, he 


the world 


crafted bis style to deflate t 


he verbiage 
(Paine on 


wake of th 
remarked 


Burke:' "Mow ineffectual. 


hough gay 




with Bowers, are all his decla 


nation and 




argi ment.") With its plain 


metaphors 




and its limpid logic. Paine 


s language 





Such optimism cut against eighteenth- 
century Calvin ist America's widcspiead 
assumptions about human depravity. 



ankin, 



,ide: 



o] i 




tent, he 
ued "by 

I twenty years later, la the 
ibin Terror, he repeatedly 
tow, without self-limiting 
democracy would degen- 
nny. For the most part, 
rethinking Paine look a 
s Enlightenment view of 
human perfectibility, re- 
jecting the prevailing 

history while 



nualed Pai 



his belief that 







itself vicio 


is." or that 
could lead 




,cend their 




wrowself- 


ici est and 


nake a bet- 


r world. 
Still, Pain 




sacllv an 


Enlighten- 


em Jeffers 





;h he 



talb 



the highest political 
:Ies in three count- 

■nds leflerson, Wash- 
lon, the Marquis de 

I. before be 



Both the style and the substance of 
'aine's work derived from his funda- 
belief in the power of human i ea- 
son, and his geneialb optimistic view 
nl I he possibilities ol human progress. 



i 


une spent his 


1 first thir 






born, smail- 


town B 


itish corsel- 




tnd excise offi- 


icr. When he nnncd u< At 


lericain 1774, 




erence letter 


from that other e.v-craftsr 


nan Benjamin 




to the world 


i.l Philadelphia's plebci.i 


l taverns and 








ol the gentry 


);^!"/!!",m;irii!r,deasl 


nd his vocabu- 


larviook shape. His chief; 




like himself, self-taught mc 






mi od sclent e 


and reason owed al h 




day workshop expciicn. 




reading. They were city ri 


ien, not rural 


squires (or. for that matte 


, back-country 
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lercurial men "1 improve- 

iinic .ind trade. |effer- 

st ll-K liailt tillers ol die soil. 



Tl 



Thejeflfersonian vis, 

pying the vast exparu 
West, recreating as 
tin- pristine esautari: 
had suppoaedh exisK 
Saxon times. Paine's 



.,] Feai that rapid com- 
ial improvement would 
ruption and decline. 

was basically a static 

uns. - ..| die AiiKt itan 



iv die authoi <>l Common Sense: 

since the conmic-i. ludi known 



■ P° 



.ssiblc 

r dial 



release nu n from their resto 

..ted British constitution, Paine callet 

with a whottj republican 
reed from any traces <»l 
side. these "two ancient tvranuies." monan hv 



when he disi u-scd die su nt line 

envisioned republican governme 

did outline some I nnd.inu ni.ils i 



equ 



irinjj individual n^his. 
including rights to property and reli- 
gions freedom. He also look a hand, 
briefly, in some practical constitution- 
m, iking. I'n si in Pennsylvania in 1 77b and 
then in Paris in 1793. And in die second 
part of Rights of Man. and later in his 
pamphlel Afpnrifiii /usliri; he devised spe- 
cific programs to alleviate die conditions 
ol die British and European poor. Still, 

compared to Madison and the Othei 
Arm-lit an founding Kathr.s, men who 



.nil 



oppt 



\i the same tin* 

kui'dle'iepuhh/a, 



i Ame 



normous and 
of hereditary 

i.ks" loi. 



mullilude"). And vet. Paine demand.'.!, 
had he and other. ,rdinar\ men noi heen 
endowed b\ nature with die same reason- 
able faculties as theii privileged hetters"- 

tndeed, he continued, had the pro- 
ductive artisans and rai nier- ol America 



d hin.. i 



ed tar i 



.nibli. good than the well-horn ladies 



nick the absurdities ol arislocrar 
. proclaim die axioms ol w hat he 



I he 



.id . 



al gOV- 



to societv. and not the other wav aroi 
It was the vehemence of Paine's 
lemics, his utter rejection of the ol< 
gime, that most shocked his detrac 
and most impressed his follow,-, v No 
vious American painphleteel liadwri 



.M.,,.. i a) then the 

dcrlaicdin li^hls oj \tn„. 
was much skeu hier, howe- 



.KlI.llllU 



linked io In, mOS 
republican govemn 



v. I , 



was harmonious. Individu.,1- , hu h 
i, lations with each othei in ordei 

(ill individual desires; die sum ,,| 
relations was what he meant bv so. 
wholly natural and reasonable end 
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attentive to the common good. It was gov- 
ernment, established b\ a parasitic hered- 
itary caste — a t aste dial stood fiij/.w'f//' soci- 
ety — that was the cause ol human misery: 



i hint's ilillerenll\. Society, on their view 
was wracked with divisions of class an( 



ture and (lie came m add) a judiciary, 
would be unnecessarv, indeed harmful. 
Hence his relative reticence about consti- 
lulional de tails, apart from his insistence 



also a determined American national- 
ist, generally supportive of the Federal 
Constitution thai many of his fellow 

allied himself' with some ol Aim ma's 

sors of the Bank „| N,.nh Aiticrica. Hav- 

Jac« bin prison, wluae he onlv bareiv 
escaped the guillotine. For all of his < ele- 

lutiouan cp.n h. cspec ialK in America, 
he died a lonelv. besotted death in Man- 
hattan in 18IW, reviled by many for his 
impious views on religion. 



plest republic an gov 



n line 



Paine's vaunting of society 

revival, fhere is plenty in Paine's writings 
to encourage latter-dav liberals and radi- 
cals, from his contempt for pii\ilcgc and 
tradition lo his humanitarian concern for 
ihepooi and disenfranchised (that "mass 
of wretchedness," he wrote, which had 



(ban 



ice he atlacket 



reichedness, however, his writings can 
t. read from mother angle, as the pre- 



llipu 



And 



ehe 



hat repub- 
reed itself from the 
Old World's political and social vices, 
Paine often projected a cheerful view 
of this country as a classless society 
of unbounded opportunity (with "the 
generality of people living in a style of 
plenty unknown in the monarchical 
countries")— the sort of rhetoric that 
has become an evasive and effective con- 
servative reply to critics of Amei i< a s en- 
gine's life add lo his aura ol ambiguity. 
At one level, he was the archetypal free- 
booting internationalist radical— a man 
always in motion, disheveled, prone to 
drink, consumed by polities. Yet he was 



M! 



king sense of it all i 



villi mo 



ed 



i, II, . 



rial dogma. Paine's mosi revealing philo- 
sophical links appear, bv these lights, 1,1 

spii dualist groups in die l.tllei vcars ol 
his life, including a band of Paris illumin- 
ists called the Social Circle, which gath- 
ered around Paine's radical friend 
Nicholas de Bonneville in the late 1790s. 
Here, Kruchiman suggests, Paine linallv 
made sense of the spiritual longings that 
had shaped his work from the beginning. 



he natural religion that 
Paine came lo embrace was 
umpiesiionabh a fasciual- 



T 



radicalism of ihe 1790s and the ear h 
decades of die nineteenth century, as 
E. P. Thompson disclosed in his studies 
of Paine's sometime-associate William 
Blake. And long before the 1790s, Paine, 
who had been raised in a Quaker milieu, 
had certain Iv rejected Christianity, along 
with am oilier sel ol heliels based on 



ihe kev to bis mind. (Among the ev 
ceptional studies are David Freeman 
Hawke's dyspeptic but thorough Paine, 
which appeared in l'.)74,and Koner's lorn 

ap| eared two years later.) And always, lor 

that these hazards h.ive not"enlii ehdis- 

1 j irk Frurhtman Jr.'s book is the sim- 
pler one. ll uirsven hard lo find a com- 
I'or able place for Paine within the estab- 



npiu 



■lie 



ed t 



obit Adams as earlv as 1776 that he 
;iewed "ihe Bible ai large" with con- 
empt.) Still, despite Fruchlman's claims. 



popular rec eption. His 
American pamphlet, Co 
actually filled with Biblia 



>dh— a 



sllg- 



contexl. Ccmtrai v to Pocock and others, 
Frtichtman believes (liar Paine derived 
much of his thinking from the main lines 
of dissenting Anglo-American thought. 

blend ,,1 <lass„';d lepublir'amsni and 



that it arose from his "underlying laith 
di.n Cod's spirit and vitality permeated 
the universe." Paine's deisl tract. The Age 



ua Iv i , I i g i, it is c 1 1 iii at t c i " o I Paine's social 
and political thought Although taken up 
With matters of government and revolu- 
tion. Comma,, .W and Rights of Man 
were, it seems, early expressions of 
Paaie's quest for a "higher spiritual 



to slir the passions and prejudices of 
his mostly Protestant audience, not to 
seek a higher religious consciousness. 
Rights of Mm, contains references to the 
( i eaior, but little else that testifies to his 

' Nor, when he linallv got around to writ- 

opniions particularly rich. Ilu . \gr nj Uni- 
son is marked bv Paine's effective slash- 
ing, simple stvle; and as the major text of 
Anglo-Ame rican free thought, it went on 

town Baptrsl-hell Americans from an 
unthinking acceptance of Biblical auth- 
ority. Vel its engagement with the Bible is 
remarkably derivative, delivering capsule 
WTsioiis i,l Viunpc.ti, skeptical diocfghis, 

l lev and Vollaire. Panic be, am.' lileral- 
mindecl and even a bit obsessive in track- 
blind to the Cospcls' melaphoiK quali- 
ties, handling Chrisiianily as little more 
than a set of superstitions designed to 
prop up a corrupt and reactionary Old 



alni. but lie vvas it it apahlc of appiccialiug 
the Bible's poetic and ironic Cod. And. to 
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prevailing ti 
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Aspic of the Novel 



By James Wood 



A Private View 
by Anita Brookner 

(Random House, 242 pp., $231 

Brookner's no' 



A; 



and watchful; but they are also dead, or 
perhaps posthumous — i<n thej honoi 

tbeii ilc id iea( hers lailhlulh 

Here, foi example, is some <>| the 
first page oi hei latest book, A Private 
View, hei thirteenth. George Bland, the 
novel's hero, has gone to Nice to recover 
after the death oi his old f riend. Michael 



Cut these words and the\ would 
what? Crumble!- Tins is dust, but supe 

licrv. The rcftigcralcd suitax and th< 
moral Bounce are directly from Henr 



ol . 



seriminations. And 
is<- — "a restorative, 

troteel the passage 



bilin 



lak. Inn 



bon is. I lei rhara< lets, sin I, as I g< 

Bland in the new book, all live in a 
small area of London fenced on the 

north by Maida Vale and on the south 

at Forinum and M., sou. Sellt idi-es. Ihu- 
rods; Sundaj walks are taken to the 
National Gallery and the Tale. George 
Bland lunches at "his club." and when 
his old friend Putnam was alive, the 
two used to lake tea at what Brookner 
calls "the better London hotels." Bland 
and Putnam are known throughout 
the novel onh b\ their surnames, for no 

is one oi those literar) conventions! 

without the fun. flie laliish or down- 
at-heel in Brookner's world live 



l gei 



i. ilbs 



• themes; Brookner's talk of 
rewarded" and time's punish- 
r the sluggish evokes a narrator 



1950s world we know from the novels of 
Muriel Spark and Angus Wilson— the 
shabbv-genteel hotels oi South Kensing- 
ton. There is much tea. 

A Private View has Brookner's usual 
plot, familiar to readers of her earlier 

Hotel da Lot 01 Look M The frame 



nists— who are often onlj children, not 

raring foj aging parents— envj then 



il the world. 



agree with theii assessmei 
The) are tempted, they 
brink of freedom, but finally they crawl 
hack into their behavioral' bun ows, ., 
litde wiser and sadder. 

In Hotel du Lac, Edith Hope is templed 
by the diabolical Mr. Neville, who offers 

pleases." Edith decides that Aesop was 



l.„,,k.\t \h. iliemoiis\ librarian, Fran 
llmion. who narrates the novel, f 



pie, the Ft 
reminds Ft ; 



rrihes herself 
. Nick Fraser 



II tlx- r.u ih or mtlu-i 



A different, though it a 
one of Brookner's deepet 
and better books. George 
id. as propel and calm as his 
IC suggests, is beginning his sad, if 



i bachelor; hi« 



apartment opposite bis. Bland is at 
first irritated bv her and then en- 
thralled, lie UUs m love with her. and 



will profil the 



.oth; 



dom is to lake what one wants, without 
bothering to cover one's tracks." Unsur- 
prisingly, katv is uninterested in Bland. 

before reueving himd a large check, 
lln re is much that is finely acute here, 

and Brooknei pierces Bland's delusion 
beautifully. But thei e is something vulgar 
about thesintplii in o| liiooknei 'susioit: 
the good alw.ns |,>se and retire to lick 
iheii moral sores, while the bad always 
win, thanks to their grotesque health. 
Brooknei hersell believes in this unfair 
manetry. In an interview with John 
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